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I  don't  mind  confessing  that  most  of  what  I  know  about  sauces,   I  learned 
from  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     They  first  gave  me  the 
idea  of  saving  with  a  sauce.     (As  I  have  often  mentioned,  this  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  low-cost  diets.) 
They  first  let  me  in  on  the  secret  of  using  a  sauce  to  "stretch"  left-overs, 
to  make  a  little  expensive  food  go  a  long  way.     I  learned  from  them  how  a  sauce 
can  give  character  to  food  and  dress  it  up  —  add  flavor,  food  value  and  good 
looks.    They  gave  me  ideas  about  when  to  use  a  sauce  for  variety  —  and  when 
not  to  use  sauce. 


So  when  Friday  comes  around  and  I  start  figuring  out  food  for  the  week- 
end, I  often  think  of  sauces  to  save  my  meals  from  monotony  —  and  also  to  save 
ny  pocketbook.    And,  as  like  as  not,  when  Monday  comes  around  and  I  find  left- 
overs on  my  hands,   I  again  call  a  sauce  to  the  rescue. 

Maybe  you  would  be  interested  if  I  reported  to  you  some  of  the  things 
I  have  learned  about  sauces. 


Let's  talk  about  white  sauce  first  -*-  that  familiar,  simple  combination 
of  milk,  fat,  flour,  and  seasonings.     Of  all  our  sauces,  this  seems  to  me  the 
most  useful.    This  is  the  sauce  that  creams  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  — 
in  fact,  that  makes  all  creamed  dishes.     This  is  the  sauce  that  makes  scalloped 
and  baked  dishes,  that  binds  the  croquettes  and  meat-loaf  together,  that  makes 
the  foundation  for  creamed  soups.     Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  uses  of  plain 
white  sauce. 


Most  cooks  have  their  own  method  of  making  this  sauce.     At  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  they  have  found  the  most  successful  method  to  be  this.  They 
olend  the  melted  fat  and  flour  thoroughly  in  a  saucepan  and  keep  the  heat  low. 
Then  they  add  the  salt  and  the  milk  or  other  liquid  gradually.     They  stir  the 
"ixture  constantly  until  it  thickens.     Then  they  cook  it  over  steam  —  that  is, 
in  the  double  boiler  —  for  10  minutes  longer. 

If  you  have  trouble  making  white  sauce,  as  many  people  do,  this  method 
^y  interest  you.     It  is  a  method  that  prevents  lumps.   (You  know  how  unpleasant 
lumpy  white  sauce  is.)    And  it  prevents  the  raw  taste  that  comes  from  too  little 
cooking  of  the  flour. 

Proportions  as  well  as  methods  are  important  in  successful  white  sauce, 
you  want  a  medium-thick  sauce,  here  are  the  proportions:     2  tablespoons  of 

T/h   r 2  tablespoons  of  flour   1  cuo  of  milk  or  other  liquid   and 

v1*  teaspoon  of  salt. 
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That  is  plain  everyday  white  sauce,  listeners  —  f oundat  ion  sauce, 
maybe  I  should  call  it,  for  reasons  you'll  soon  see. 

Suppose  now  that  you  want  a  spring  sauce  to  add  flavor  to  meat  —  sliced 
lamb  or  veal,  say.    Well,  to  white  sauce  just  add  some  chopped  green  chives,  a 
bit  of  chopped  parsley  and  some  chopped  cooked  celery. 

Suppose  you  want  a  delicious  cheese  sauce  to  serve  over  asparagus  or 
broccoli  or  spring  cabbage.     Just  add  l/2  cup  of  grated  sharp  cheese  to  the  hot 
white  sauce  and  stir  until  the  cheese  melts.     Season  with  a  dash  of  tabasco  or 
a  pinch  of  mustard.    By  the  way,  this  golden  savory  cheese  sauce  poured  over 
an  egg  on  toast  makes  a  spring  dish  fit  for  a  king.     Cheese  sauce  is  also  good 
served  on  hot  fluffy  boiled  rice. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  looking  for  a  good  sauce  to  serve  with  baked  or 
broiled  fish.     I'll  suggest  egg  sauce,  made  with  a  white-sauce  base.     To  hot  white 
sauce,  add  chopped  hard.-cooked  eggs  and  a  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  and  pepper  to 
season.    Then  remove  the  sauce  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  a  well-beaten  egg-yolk 
to  give  richness  and  yellow  color.    Add.  an  extra  tablespoon  of  butter  the  last 
minute. 

By  the  way,  another  good  sauce  to  serve  with  fish  is  chopped  cooked 
shrimps  in  white  sauce. 

Suppose  you  want  a  sauce  with  a  little  zip  to  serve  with  a  bland,  placid 
food.    Try  adding  horseradish  and  chopped  sweet  pickle  to  ?3lain  white  sauce.  If 
you  want  this  sauce  to  look  as  well  as  taste  lively,  add  chopped  red  pimiento 
also. 

3rown  sauce  is  another  variation.     Make  this  with  browned  flour, 
butter,  and  milk,  water  or  meat  stock. 

See  what  you  can  do  with  that  simple  mixture  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
white  sauce?    You  can  vary  it  in  endless  ways  to  make  food  look  attractive  and 
different  and  to  make  it  go  farther. 

But  white  sauce  and  its  variations  aren't  the  only  good  sauces  on  my 
list.    Mushroom  sauce  is  a  favorite  of  mine.     And  I  have  found  this  a  great  help 
in  making  a  small  steak  go  farther.     Fry  mushrooms  in  a  little  butter.     Add  them 
to  a  sauce  made  of  onion  juice,  butter,  flour  and  beef  stock  or  broth. 

Mock  Hollandaise  sauce  is  delicious  with  such  spring  foods  as  eggs  and 
asparagus.    The  recipe  for  this  sauce  is  in  that  leaflet  called  "Eggs  at  Any 
Meal,"  number  39.    You  can  have  a  cony  of  this  leaflet  by  writing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  before  I  end  this  chat  on  sauces,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  sauce 
question  has  a  negative  as  well  as  an  affirmative  side.     Too  much  of  a  good  thing 
is  as  bad  as  too  little.     So  too  much  saucing  can  make  meals  monotonous  —  makes 
all  foods  look  and  taste  alike.     One  sauce  at  the  main  course  of  a  meal  is  plenty 
generally.    And  many  of  our  fresh  spring  and  summer  foods  are  more  delicious 
served  by  themselves  rather  than  dressed  up  with  a  sauce.     For  example,  new 
green  peas  and  beans  deserve  to  be  featured  in  their  natural  state  rather  than 
swamped  in  white  sauce. 

So,  you  see,  success  with  sauces  takes  judgment  both  in  making  and  serv- 
ing.   The  time  to  save  with  a  sauce  is  when  you  have  a  small  amount  of  food  that 
you  want  to  "extend,"  or  when  you  have  food,  that  needs  a  little  dressing  up  to 
oolc  different  and  attractive,  and  also  needs  some  added,  flavor  and  food  value. 
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